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Correspondence 





Deeds Shine before Men 


Eprror: Permit me to stand by my honor- 
able ancestors, re your Comment “Japan 
and the Church” (5/31, p. 276). 

The quotation from a Japanese diplomat 
regarding the bad example of weak Cath- 
olics as a stumbling block to Japan’s fur- 
ther conversion was, in a word, terrific... . 
I see people around me every day who 
feel that Catholicism would be _ better 
represented by good example than by 
verbal praise. 

(Mrs.) M. OntsHr 
Canton, Mass. 


Moonlighting 


Eprror: As a “moonlighter,” I read Edward 
M. Ryan’s article on moonlighting (Am. 
5/17) with more than passing interest. I 
concur with the author’s contention that 
the holding of two jobs can have a disrupt- 
ing effect on family life. However, I think 
that the example he gives is a poor one, 
because the average moonlighter is not a 
man who earns $175 a week but one who 
earns under $100, Such a man must hold 
two jobs in order to provide his family with 
the minimum necessities. Failure to do so 
might totally wreck the marriage. 

WituiaM J. RuoToLo 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Eprror: Just read your excellent article on 
moonlighting. When you add to Mr. Ryan’s 
picture the fact that today’s America has 
some 22 million married women working, 
compared to less than one million 50 years 
ago, don’t we have the answer, not only to 
our great country’s recession, but also to 
juvenile delinquency? B. DiroFFr 
Detroit, Mich. 


Nuclear Tests 


Eprtor: Your editorial support of Archbish- 
op William Godfrey’s reply to humanitarian 
Albert Schweitzer claims to have a wider 
view and sounder moral principles than Dr. 
Schweitzer’s longing for universal pacifism 
(Am. 5/10, p. 188). The issue must clearly 
be broken down to 1) the advisability of a 
deterrence program; 2) a proposed moral 
position in the event of war. 
Nuclear-weapons testing could be justi- 
fied as a “scare” even if one could not 
justify their use. Why labor the point of 
legitimate targets? Dr. Schweitzer’s lurid 
sketch of the dangers of fallout argues well 
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for discontinuing tests. A few Japanese 
killed with each Pacific explosion could, I 
suppose, be called luckless victims of 
double effect. But does this sort of foreign 
policy contribute toward the stabilized 
power balance we wish to maintain, partly 
through testing? In the light of recent 
events—e.g., Vice President Nixon’s experi- 
ences in Latin America—what is your pres- 
ent stand on the political advisability of the 
tests? 

Second, how much confidence do you 
put in nuclear weapons’ being confined to 
“preponderantly” military targets if a war 
should come? Only if they are can the 
archbishop’s argument for the use of nu- 
clear weapons be reconciled with our tradi- 
tional morality. .. . 

Epwarp Morin 
Chicago, IIl. 


Eprror: I must protest the oversimplifica- 
tion and misrepresentation of issues in your 
editorial “Dr. Schweitzer vs. Archbishop 


Godfrey.” Your argument thus misses the 
crux of the moral issue which is presently 
tormenting thinking men all over the 
world. This issue is not whether the use of 
nuclear weapons in war is justified, but 
whether the continued testing of such 
weapons, already developed to a_ high 
degree of military effectiveness, is morally 
justified when such testing may cause seri- 
ous genetic harm to thousands, perhaps mil-’ 
lions, of human beings yet unborn. 

A. C. MALMSTEN 
Midland, Mich. 


Up to Advance Billing 


Eprror: On the advice of a few of my 
well-read fellow seminarians, I took out a 
subscription to your excellent magazine. 
I especially enjoyed the inspiringly en- 
couraging article “Setting for a Saint” 
(Am. 4/19). It is always good to hear 
reports of areas where the Church, through 
zealous priests and laity, adapts herself 
to changing times and circumstances. Many 
of our Catholic publications tend to over- 
stress the permanent, to the neglect of the 
changing, living aspects of the Church. 
Tuomas W. FiIscHER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Honor of Being a Man 


This book is the first presentation in Eng- 
lish of a work on the philosophy of André 
Malraux, the most widely read writer in 
France today, and the leading voice in the 
new chorus chanting the glory of the world 
of art. That rarest of beings, a literary man 
who has been a man of action, Malraux has 
awakened enough interest already in the 
United States to merit a “Profile” in the 
New Yorker, and a cover story in Time. He 
has been variously condemned and lauded 
for his highly individualistic and often ten- 
dentious opinions, and has already won him- 
self the respect of all serious thinkers on 
art and on literature. This book is a careful 
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Current Comment 





Sweating Out the Slump 


However vulnerable on other counts, 
the President’s decision against a tax 
cut cannot be challenged on the score 
of inconsistency. From the start of the 
slump, Mr. Eisenhower has proceeded 
with the utmost caution. He has never 
wavered in his belief that the inflation- 
ary effects of antirecession measures 
might be worse than the recession it- 
self. 

Until spring came and went without 
the usual upturn, it was certainly pos- 
sible to defend Mr. Eisenhower's pol- 
icy. Perhaps it is still possible to defend 
it. So long as there are reasons to hope 
that the.recession has bottomed out and 
that the economy is generating its own 
recovery, one can understandably shy 
away from a massive tax cut. It is no 
light matter, after all, to contemplate 
a budgetary deficit for fiscal 1959 run- 
ning anywhere from $7 to $11 billion. 
Even the Democratic leadership in Con- 
gress, which has acted more energeti- 
cally to stem the recession than has the 
White House, is unwilling to risk a tax 
cut at this time. 

Unfortunately, the President has not 
been nearly so consistent in his policy 
on unemployment compensation as he 
has been on taxes. He has accepted 
without protest a jobless-pay bill that 
falls far short of his original proposal. 
Instead of extending benefits to all the 
insured unemployed who have ex- 
hausted their payments, the bill will 
help the jobless in only a handful of 
States. Since his tax policy means 
sweating out the slump, the President 
ought to have fought more determined- 
ly to soften its impact on the jobless 
and their families. 


Poor Tactics in Detroit 


No one who appreciates the critical 
role of collective bargaining in a demo- 
cratic society can be anything but ap- 
prehensive over the collapse of orderly 
labor-management relations in the Big 
Three auto companies. When it be- 
comes necessary for an employer to 
assure his workers, as Henry Ford 2d 
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did last week, that the company will 
make no effort to “break the union,” 
the basis of a cooperative relationship 
kas almost ceased to exist. To restore 
it will take more flexibility and good 
will than have been on display in De- 
troit this past month or so. 

No doubt, the questions that occur to 
us have also occurred to the leaders of 
UAW and the heads of the auto com- 
panies. Apart from moral considera- 
tions, which neither side ignored, were 
the companies wise in demanding “un- 
conditional surrender’? Though the 
union abandoned one position after an- 
other, the companies never budged 
from their original stand—a two-year 
extension of the old contract, or else. 
On the other hand, was the union pru- 
dent in not resigning itself to the 
harsh facts of the recession? Uncondi- 
tional surrender is always galling, but 
in this case UAW might have gained 
more in good will than it stood to lose 
at the bargaining table. 

The failure to reach an agreement 
forced both sides to assume grave 
risks. UAW is gambling that the com- 
panies will not declare a lockout, and 
that its bargaining posture will im- 
prove by the fall, when 1959 models 
go into production. The companies are 
gambling that the bitterness created 
by their tough stand will not endure 
beyond the next boom, and that the 
union will be as weak in the autumn 
as it is today. These are poor gambles. 
They are not the stuff of which good 
industrial relations are made. 


Progress in Desegregation 


All friends of the South welcomed 
two heartening developments there in 
recent days. One was in Little Rock, 
Ark., the other in New Orleans. Both 
concerned the segregation issue. 

At Little Rock, on May 27, 602 grad- 
uates filed up to receive their diplomas 
from Central High School, scene last 
September of one of the nastiest and 
most publicized racial conflicts in U. S. 
history. But on May 27, among the 602 
who graduated, walked 16-year-old 
Ernest Green, a Negro student. He 





took his diploma without incident be- 
fore an unsegregated crowd of 4,000 
persons. Community leaders later com- 
mented that the “responsible elements” 
in Little Rock have rallied against the 
small group of extremists. 

On May 30 in New Orleans Federal 
Judge J. Skelly Wright ordered the 
city to end segregated seating on buses 
and streetcars. The order was effective 
at midnight. Next day, with no attend- 
ant violence, Negroes and whites sat 
side by side in public vehicles for the 
first time in the history of the city. 

One item in an Associated Press re- 
port of May 31 caught our eye. A well- 
groomed young white woman boarded 
a bus and sat down next to a Negro 
woman. “The white woman took a ro- 
sary from her purse,” the AP wire 
read, “and quietly prayed during the 
ride to Canal Street.” Catholic New 
Orleans has its share of racial extrem- 
ists, but it can also boast of thousands 
of people like the young lady with the 
rosary. New Orleans has taken a step 
forward. 


The Scholarship Auction 


As the price of college education goes 
higher, scholarship aid assumes a larger 
place in the minds of all concerned. 
Scholarship programs, however, present 
some glaring inequalities. 

According to testimony at a recent 
Senate hearing on scholarship legisla- 
tion, 18 States are still without any type 
of State scholarship program; six pro- 
vide only for prospective public school 
teachers; three, for loans only; and four, 
only for children of veterans. Many 
States restrict their programs to State- 
supported colleges; few provide for 
more than tuition costs, leaving the 
student to bear the greater expense of 
his living costs. 

One-half of the funds for scholar- 
ships available from private sources are 
concentrated in 50 colleges and univer- 
sities. These schools, therefore, are in 
the top bidding position for talent. It 
is not rare to find brilliant seniors being 
wooed by as many as 20 colleges. The 
17 National Merit Scholarship semi- 
finalists from New York City’s Regis 
High School (their names were circu- 
lated nationally) averaged a half-dozen 
attractive offers, including several from 
far-distant denominational colleges. 
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Cooperation between the family, the 
high school and the colleges is the only 
way to eliminate abuses. Parents should 
not let ambition or greed impel them to 
auction off their children’s talents. The 
high schools can do a lot to inculcate 
healthy and humble attitudes among 
their gifted students. The colleges can 
help, too, by exercising prudence. 


Teaching about God 


On June 10, Rev. James MeNiff, a 
Boston-born Maryknoll priest, set out 
from the airport at Bogota on a 33-day 
trip to ten Central American and Carib- 
bean republics. The purpose of his 
visit; to see what progress has been 
made in the teaching of Christian doc- 
trine in those countries, and what plans 
for further progress are under way. 

Father McNiff went to Bogota last 
December, recommended by Arch- 
bishop Robert E. Lucey of San An- 
tonio as an expert in the work of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. In 
five months he has built up a new de- 
partment in the offices of the Confer- 
ence of Latin American Bishops 
(CELAM), has edited a catechism 
adapted to the needs of parish and 
school classes, and now has on the 
presses a manual for priests engaged 
in that work. 

When the bishops of Latin America 
convened in 1955 at Rio de Janeiro, it 
was recommended that a catechetical 
agency be created in each diocese, that 
a Christian doctrine day be observed 
annually and that lay catechists and 
priest specialists be trained in this field. 
Father McNiff will bring back reports 
cn how well the program is working. 


Those “Feudalistic” Chinese 


When the Communists took over the 
Chinese mainland in 1949, they were 
quick to realize that feeding some 500 
million mouths presented an almost 
insurmountable economic problem. Or- 
ganized birth-control propaganda, which 
became the order of the day, has proved 
no solution. As the Wuhan Federation 
of Trade Unions complained in a recent 
issue of the Peking Daily Worker, “in 
the years since the liberation, workers 
have had childbirths too early, too many 
and too often.” 
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Economic problems or no, when Chi- 
nese women marry, they want children. 
Alluding to what it calls feudalistic 
ideas, the Red Chinese trade-union 
association points out: 


Some think that conception has 
no moral sanction and that they 
should have as many children as 
they are fated to. Others hold 
that fecundity is a blessing. . . . 
Such ideas are not confined to 
women, but men have _ them, 
too. 


The major effort of the Communist 
regime has been to strike blows at the 
family. For the family is the foundation 
of that traditional Chinese society which 
communism seeks to replace. Yet, read- 
ing between the lines of the Peking 
Daily Worker story, one wonders wheth- 
er the Reds are not doomed to failure. 
The Chinese have an unlimited rever- 
ence for the family. They love their 
children, and they are likely to go on 
bringing them into the world despite 
economic hardship. 


Advice to Africa 


The Church yields to no one in her 
awareness of Africa’s growing im- 
portance in world affairs. In Fidei 
Donum, last year’s encyclical on the 
missions, Pius XII welcomed the grad- 
ual accession of the African peoples to 
new responsibilities of political free- 
dom. On May 2 ten archbishops, mem- 
hers of the hierarchy of French Africa, 
added their own voice to that of the 
Holy Father at the close of a meeting 
at Dakar. 

These members of the hierarchy see 
Africa at the threshold of great 
changes. They warn of the pitfalls con- 
fronting new political, economic and 
social movements and of the danger 
of being deceived by the Communist 
“mirage.” But they also address posi- 
tive advice to emerging Africa: 


Foreign aid, which we hope will 
be ample, will not be really 
fruitful unless it stimulates your 
own efforts. . . . These efforts will 
be sterile if you ignore the experi- 
ence of more economically ad- 
vanced nations. . . . At the same 
time you must take into account 
your own traditions and culture 
as you seek original and typically 
African solutions to your problems. 


Seeing the need for an organized ap- 


proach to the development of the conti- 
nent, the archbishops recommend the 
foundation of an African institute for 
economic and social research. 

To the archbishops the solution to 
Africa’s problems of political, econom- 
ic and social development lies in the 
marriage of the native wisdom of Africa 
with the unselfish help that must be 
extended to her by a concerned Western 
world. 


India’s Court Speaks 


India’s Supreme Court has at last 
rendered the decision that was so eager- 
ly awaited throughout the country. On 
May 24 the nation’s highest tribunal 
gave its opinion on the constitutionality 
of Communist-dominated Kerala State’s 
education bill, a piece of legislation that 
is nothing but a plot against private 
schools. Catholics or any other minor- 
ity group, the court found, have a con- 
stitutional right to establish and admin- 
ister their own schools with state 
recognition and aid. “The legislative 
power,” the court maintained, “is sub- 
ject to fundamental [educational] 
rights” which it cannot indirectly at- 
tack. These rights are guaranteed in 
Article 30 of the Indian Constitution. 

The decision of the Supreme Court, 
however, was not an unmixed blessing 
for the opponents of the bill. The court 
found constitutional certain other pro- 
visions of the bill, despite the fact that 
they come “perilously close to violat- 
ing [fundamental] rights.” Among 
these is a clause providing for the se- 
lection of private school teachers from 
a panel set up by Kerala’s Communist 
regime. Catholics and other minorities 
would thus have little say in the choice 
of teachers for their schools. 

The decision of India’s Supreme 
Court is merely advisory. The bill will 
become law if it gets the signature of 
President Prasad, which he is not ex- 
pected to give under its present form. 
The next move, therefore, would appear 
to be up to Kerala’s Communists. 


Portugal’s Bitter Fruit 


The Presidential campaign in Por- 
tugal, scheduled to end June 8, proves 
once again that people grow weary of 
even the most benevolent dictatorship. 
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It was a foregone conclusion that Ad- 
miral Americo Tomas, hand-picked 
candidate of Premier Antonio de Oli- 
veira Salazar. would be swept into of- 
fice. What was unexpected was the ex- 
tent of the support that rallied to his 
opponent, Gen. Umberto Delgado, 
during the bitter one-month campaign 
of token opposition tolerated by the 
Government. The gathering resentment 
of the nation turned a carefully engi- 
neered plebiscite into a protest for free- 


dom. Demonstrations for General Del- 
gado in several cities became bloody 
riots in. which thousands of citizens 
clashed with club-swinging state police. 

On July 4 Premier Salazar will mark 
the 26th anniversary of his coming to 
power. The accomplishments of this 
dedicated leader are impressive. He 
has brought peace and stability to a 
nation that had long lived with vi- 
olence. He has improved the standard 
ef living and introduced modern in- 





dustry. He took Portugal into Nato as 
a charter member and has since won 
world esteem for his sturdy nation. 

But the sobering reflection remains: 
what of tomorrow? Will violence, 
bloodletting and anarchy—the day after 
Salazar—be the profit of nearly thirty 
years of “guided” democracy? Salazar’s 
stature as a statesman and leader will 
be greatly enhanced when his regime 
begins to allow for the fuller exercise 
of the democratic process. 








—_ FALL, Sister Catherine Francis, C.s.J., presi- 
dent of the College of Saint Rose in Albany, 
N. Y., along with Carter Davidson, president of 
Union College, Schenectady, called on William 
Barnet, a wool processor in Rensselaer, N. Y. 
What common concern brought together three 
people so diversely situated? A pressing one: the 
financial condition of private colleges in New 
York State. 

The college presidents talked to personable 
Bill Barnet, received his promise of a yearly 
financial contribution to their cause, and moved 
on to call on another industrialist, as part of a 
“blitz” visit to more than 140 such men through- 
out the State. Their purpose was to dramatize 
the great need of most of New York’s independ- 
ent colleges for financial support over and above 
tuition fees and alumni aid. 

The presidents of 23 independent colleges 
(among them five Catholic women’s colleges) 
took a week from administrative duties for this 
Operation Airlift. They boarded a Mohawk Air- 
lines plane (a minor official complained it was 
too much like putting all the eggs in one bas- 
ket), landed in five key cities in five days and, 
in teams of two, visited presidents or chairmen 
of the board of all large companies in the areas 
around these cities. They talked educational 
“turkey” to big men who knew well their own 
dependence on college-trained personnel. For 
the most part, these businessmen agreed to con- 
tribute to the Empire State Foundation, the five- 
year-old organization of which these 23 colleges 
are members. 

Not state-supported and not highly endowed 
(owing perhaps to the decline in large family 
fortunes ), these independent colleges have been 
hard pressed to keep in the black. In 1952 the 
idea of corporate support, inspired by similar 
activities of the Ford Foundation, was put into 
action, and the Empire State Foundation of In- 
dependent Liberal Arts Colleges was founded. 





Mrs. GruMBacu, a free-lance journalist, has been 
a frequent contributor to AMERICA. 


Operation Airlift: College to Commerce 





All income from this source has been divided 
among the member colleges: 40 per cent accord- 
ing to registration, 60 per cent divided equally. 
From 1952 to 1956, some 230 corporations and 
individuals contributed over a million dollars. In 
1952, 10 contributors gave $38,000; in 1956, 218 
gave $362,000. Names of contributors are pub- 
lished, though never individual amounts. Col- 
leges have used the sums given them for in- 
creased faculty salaries, scholarship opportuni- 
ties, urgently needed equipment and improved 
educational programs. 

To the five nuns who head Catholic colleges 
in the State (D’Youville, Manhattanville, Saint 
Rose, Nazareth, New Rochelle) the foundation 
has meant more than simple financial returns. 


‘Sister Catherine Francis—who has a fine business 


head—is keenly aware how great a help the 
foundation has been. But she is equally grateful 
for the opportunities the Operation Airlift gave 
her to know the presidents of the secular col- 
leges, and to give them a first-hand view of the 
common (and uncommon! ) aims of the Catholic 
colleges. “We were asked many questions about 
our colleges,” she said, “by corporation and col- 
lege presidents—about our programs, our cur- 
riculum, and so forth.” She was delighted at the 
serious attention given to her answers, at the 
chance she had to correct many misconceptions. 
Besides the money, the college presidents 
found words of praise in unexpected places. 
“You did a fine job for my daughter,” one top 
executive said to a visiting president, who had 
no idea there was any previous connection be- 
tween them. Most memorable of all was the 
quarter placed in the palm of Sister Catherine 
Francis by a Negro elevator boy as he took a 
team of presidents up to their appointment. De- 
ciding she belonged to one of the mendicant 
orders, he whispered encouragingly: “You Sisters 
are doing a good job.” Sister Catherine thanked 
him, accepted the offering and included it in the 
almost half-million dollars she was helping to 

raise for the Empire State Foundation. 
Doris GRUMBACH 
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Washington Front 





Dancing in Washington 


W HILE THE COUNTRY was entranced and puzzled by 
the gyrations in Paris that led to the accession of 
de Gaulle to power, another ritual dance was going on 
almost unnoticed here in Washington between the 
President and the Congress. It was like nothing so 
much as those dances put on by some birds: one step 
backward, one forward, one step left, one right. 
There are really three dances. These embody the 
three big measures which the President insists must 
be enacted into law: reorganization of our defense 
establishment, mutual security (miscalled foreign aid ) 
and reciprocal tariffs. Each of these, it was noticed, 
would give the President enhanced authority, legally 
endorsed. On each of them, the Congress seemed de- 
termined to diminish his powers and enhance its own. 
A House committee did report out a reorganization 
bill which the President at first approved “in the 
large.” But within a week his Pentagon experts dis- 
covered at least three cunningly concealed jokers in 
it. So the President threw Congress back on its heels 
with a curt, blistering document showing that the bill 
would cause more, not less, interservice rivalries; more, 
not less, red tape; and what he tartly called “legalized 
insubordination” to the Commander in Chief. So the 


Underscorings 


bill would negate most of the beneficent purposes for 
which it was framed. Pause in the dance. 

The same kind of skittery skirmishes seemed about 
to bedevil the reciprocal-tariff measure. It is always 
dangerous to open up a tariff act; Herbert Hoover 
called a special session to stimulate freer trade abroad, 
and got the infamous Smoot-Hawley tariff, which his- 
torians list as one of the principal causes of economic 
collapse abroad, and ultimately of World War II. 
There are powerful forces at work in Washington at 
present blindly bent on the same malign result. 

The present act expires this year, and must be re- 
newed. The President wants it for five years, to blanket 
the obvious threat of the coming European Common 
Market. Lobbies, both here and back home, are at 
work, and logrolling will be rampant—a sort of round 
dance (“you vote for my interests and I'll vote for 
yours’). The Administration seems almost resigned to 
no vote at all rather than accept the sum of the vicious 
amendments proposed. 

As for “foreign aid,” surprisingly enough this seemed 
to be turning into a waltz. The House has passed it 
and, before this appears, the Senate will have, too. 
Maybe the plain fact that 80 per cent of the money 
voted would be spent over here prevailed. The ma- 
cabre dance of the giveaway suddenly turned into an 
antirecession march, almost a polka. Such are the 
strange ways of politics and politicians. 

There is some way to go until the end of this session 
in August, but maybe there will be dancing in the 
streets around the White House. WitFrrip Parsons 


recently asked 100 patients at random 
(55 men, 45 women) whether they 
wanted a priest to attend them if they 





were dying. Ninety-two said yes; eight 
no. The eight were asked in a follow-up 


FLOWERS were laid on the grave of 
Anne Frank by a group of students who 
went in pilgrimage during Brotherhood 
Week to the former concentration camp 
at Bergen-Belsen in Germany. Members 
of Catholic youth groups from Hamburg 
and Kiel took a prominent part in the 
ceremony. 


b> NUMBER 20 of World Horizon Re- 
ports, a series of studies on current 
topics of world interest, is Digest of 
Catholic Mission History, by Sister 
Mary Just (Maryknoll Publications, 
Maryknoll, N. Y., 136p., $1). 


CATHOLIC PHYSICIANS planning 
to attend the convention of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association at the end of 
June in San Francisco will find the Fed- 
eration of Catholic Physicians’ Guilds 
ready to receive them. For details on 
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events scheduled write the federation’s 
headquarters at 1438 So. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis 4, Mo. 


p OPEN DOORS, 1958, a booklet tell- 
ing how many foreign students are in 
this country and where and what they 
are studying has just been published by 
The Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 1 East 67 St., New York 21, N. Y., 


$1. 


p> THE CATHOLIC THEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF AMERICA will hold its 
13th annual convention June 23-26 at 
St. Paul, Minn. The sessions, at the 
Hotel St. Paul, are open to all priests. 
For details, address the Secretary, 
CTSA, c/o The Sign, Union City, N. J. 


p THE CHAPLAIN in the Vienna- 
Meidling Workers’ Hospital, Austria, 


question whether they would object to 
being annointed if they were uncon- 
scious and at the point of death. All 
eight replied that they had no objections. 


pA CATHOLIC TV ASSOCIATION 
has been formed in Puerto Rico with the 
approval of Most Rev. James P. Davis, 
Bishop of San Juan. The group, com- 
posed of four priests and 15 lay men 
and women with experience in commer- 
cial TV, will produce Catholic TV pro- 
grams. 


Bp CORRECTION. In the May 24 Un- 
derscorings, it was stated that the Span- 
ish Information Center (Centro Catdlico 
de Informacién) at Broadway and W. 
156th St., New York City, was con- 
aucted by the Vincentian Fathers. Apol- 
ogies are due the Assumptionist Fathers, 
who are in charge of the center. CC. K. 
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Editorials 








Fairer Weather in Europe 


ge THE FIRST TIME since the Soviet Union put Sput- 
nik I in orbit, Secretary Dulles and his colleagues 
in the State Department had some solid reasons last 
week to view the future with cautious optimism. 
Though the prospect in Indonesia, where an_anti- 
Communist revolt has apparently failed, remained 
ominous, and though the pro-Western Lebanese re- 
gime of President Camille Chamoun was still strug- 
gling to put down a Nasser-assisted revolt, the news 
from Europe was generally encouraging. Within a 
fortnight, Italy's Christian Democrats turned back a 
potentially dangerous challenge from the Communists 
and their Left-wing Socialist allies, the French re- 
solved a grave Governmental crisis, and the Kremlin 
obligingly added fresh pepper to Stalin’s old feud with 
Marshal Tito. Finally, though foreign policy was not 
a campaign issue, the victory of the Social Christian 
party in the Belgian elections on June 1 also afforded 
grounds for satisfaction. 

The most important and reassuring of these develop- 
ments was, of course, the relatively peaceful resolution 
of the French crisis. All during the fateful days when 
the French Army in Algeria was in thinly disguised 
revolt against the Government in Paris, the State De- 
partment followed events with a silence that was not 
merely diplomatic. To many people in Washington the 
prospect of dealing with General de Gaulle was highly 
disturbing, though less disturbing, naturally, than the 
prospect of a French civil war. American policy in 
Europe has been firmly based on the Atlantic Alliance 
and the movement to unify Western Europe. There 
were reasons for believing that General de Gaulle, 
with his almost mystical devotion to the greatness of 
France, was hostile not only to Nato, but also to the 
European coal and steel community, the common mar- 


ket, Euratom and all other initiatives to wipe out the 
historic hatreds that have made Europe a battleground 
for centuries. There was cause, too, to suspect that the 
general, with support from a frustrated army, might 
reverse the trend toward Franco-German collaboration 
and instead look eastward, as the Third Republic did, 
to an alliance with Moscow. For such a deal the Krem- 
lin could be expected to pay a very tempting price. 

In the negotiations that brought General de Gaulle 
to power on June 1, all these doubts were satisfac- 
torily resolved. Not only did the general commit him- 
self to honor the treaties France has signed. He sur- 
rounded himself with men—Maurice Couve de Mur- 
ville as Foreign Minister, Guy Mollet and Pierre 
Pflimlin as Ministers of State—who are both good 
Europeans and warm supporters of the Atlantic Al- 
liance. In addition, as an unlooked-for dividend, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle seemed prepared to settle the Algerian 
war on terms which the United States, with its con- 
cern for Arab opinion, might find acceptable. 

In describing the State Department’s reaction to 
these developments as cautiously optimistic, both 
words must be accented. Apart from the strained cir- 
cumstances in which the National Assembly reluctant- 
ly voted to take a six-month vacation and place the 
fate of France in the hands of one man, the problems 
that must be solved are formidable. As General de 
Gaulle sets about grappling with them, the State De- 
partment is sure to experience many hours of ulcerat- 
ing solicitude. Nor does the Christian Democratic vic- 
tory in Italy, which fell short of a majority, end all 
U. S. worries about that Nato ally. To govern firmly, 
the winners must rely on the anticlerical Right-wing 
Socialists and Liberals or else turn to the Monarchists. 
Neither course is devoid of complications. 


French Catholics on De Gaulle 


UST BEFORE the investiture of Charles de Gaulle as 
French Premier, a provocative first-page report, ap- 
pearing in the New York Times for May 31, caused a 
considerable amount of surprise among American 
Catholics. Paul Hofmann, writing from Paris, told how 
the Catholic Church in France was “divided and per- 
plexed” over “the prospect of an authoritarian Gaullist 
regime. Despite some few obvious oversimplifica- 
tions, the account appears to have checked with the 
actual state of Catholic opinion in France. 
Why should French Catholics have been at odds 
over the advent to power of the distinguished hero of 
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World War II, himself a devout practicing Catholic? 
Why was one French prelate reported to have said in 
comment on General de Gaulle: “If a man is a practic- 
ing Catholic, it does not necessarily follow that one 
must share his political views”? Why should the 
Popular Republican Movement (MRP), the Catholic 
group to which former Premier Pflimlin adheres, have 
moved so reluctantly to support the man who alone 
was capable of holding France together? 

The answer lies, first, in the obvious fact that Cath- 
olic opinion on temporal affairs and political person- 
ages follows no predetermined path in any country. 
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Clearly it does not do so in France. French Catholics 
have long been divided in their estimate of the 67- 
year-old general. 

Many of his fellow Catholics fail to be impressed 
by the remote and somewhat mysterious manner of 
the tall general who is known to picture himself as 
embodying in his person the destinies of France. As the 
present crisis developed and General de Gaulle ap- 
proached the premiership, it was feared that his “sense 
of destiny” would hobble him in the delicate and 
pragmatic business of international diplomacy. Would 
he be perceptive enough, in such troubled waters, to 
steer his country on a moderate course by means of 
balanced coalitions? Would he be driven to extremes 
by extremist support in the Army? Would the Massus, 
Soustelles and Delbecques wield too much influence 
on his regime? Was he not too autocratic, too disdain- 
ful of debate, it was asked. What were his attitudes 
toward civil liberties and social legislation? Was there 
danger that, with de Gaulle as Premier, France might 
align herself with the neutralist forces and proudly 
block those long and painful efforts that have been 
made to unify Europe? Such questions, we can be 


sure, nagged at the minds of many members of the 
MRP and drove men of the stamp of Francois Mauriac 
to question the wisdom of a political endorsement of 
the general. 

Now, however, as we point out in our lead editorial, 
many of the reasons that prompted French Catholics 
to withhold their support have grown less and less 
convincing. The general has vigorously insisted on 
the full legality of every step in his advent to power. 
He could so easily have ridden in on the shoulders of 
the enthusiastic Algerian paratroopers, but he con- 
sistently rejected the course of violence and the coup 
d état. He has constructed a Cabinet which can truly 
be called a Government of national unity. He has in- 
sisted that France will honor her sworn pledges to 
the rest of the free world. The long, six-month journey 
ahead of him may lead into many an ambush, but the 
general’s first steps have been taken with obvious 
moderation and calm assurance. Surely the Catholics 
of France, and all Frenchmen, will now unite in vig- 
orously supporting their new Premier as he begins a 
term of office on whose happy outcome the future of 
France hangs in delicate balance. 


Forty-Ninth Star? 


P ASSAGE ON May 28 of H. R. 7999 to admit Alaska to 
statehood has quickened hopes that the colonial 
status of America’s long-frustrated northern Territory 
will soon end. Though a similar House measure died 
in the Senate in 1950, in 1954 the upper chamber did 
approve a bill granting statehood to both Alaska and 
Hawaii. A Senate vote on the current bill is expected 
before the end of the month. Majority Leader Lyndon 
B. Johnson will insist on action in order to redeem a 
pledge in the Democratic party platform. The Ad- 
ministration is also urging prompt passage. But before 
the flag makers can rearrange the field of stars on the 
American flag—admission of Arizona in 1912 provided 
the last occasion—the Alaska measure will have to sur- 
vive determined opposition. 

The prospect of an additional pair of Senators from 
what is considered a Democratic preserve does not 
appeal to some Republicans, nor is there marked en- 
thusiasm among Southern Senators over the idea of 
putting two more votes in the civil-rights camp. There 
is also a strange hesitancy on the part of a few Sena- 
tors over accepting as peers the elected deputies of 
another thinly populated frontier State. Opposition 
strategy, if history repeats itself, will again try to link 
Alaska’s fate to that of its sister Territory in the Pacific. 
Even if a joint Alaska-Hawaii statehood bill did clear 
the Senate, it would almost assuredly be voted down 
in the House, as it was in 1954 and 1956. 

Alaska has a strong case for statehood now. The 
Territory has grown amazingly in the last two decades. 
The 1939 population of 74,000 has climbed to 208,000 
—only 20 per cent less than Nevada’s and a larger total 
than 25 States had when they were admitted to the 
Union. Alaska has stepped briskly into the air age. 
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Fairbanks, chief city of the interior, is served by 11 
certified scheduled air carriers, and Anchorage, in the 
south, ranks fourth nationally in air-traffic volume. Our 
main northern bastion of defense should be more firmly 
linked with the 48 States it protects. 

Once State sovereignty is achieved, Alaska will be 
freed from many of the restrictions which have so long 
hampered her commercial and industrial development. 
One of the most trying of these is the discriminatory 
clause of the 1920 Maritime Act, which requires goods 
shipped in and out of the territory to be carried ex- 
clusively by American carriers. This eliminates foreign 
competition, disqualifies American companies from 
Federal shipping subsidies, doubles freight costs and 
prevents natural commercial ties with Canada. 

As the territory has matured, so has the Alaskan 
Church. In 1951 Rome divided the huge mission 
vicariate headed by Most Rev. Francis D. Gleeson, 
S.J., and staffed principally by priests and Brothers of 
the Oregon province of the Society of Jesus. The Most 
Rev. Dermot O’Flanagan was named to head the new 
diocese of Juneau, which extends in an are from 
Kodiak Island on the west, up to Seward and Anchor- 
age, and down the coastal arm of Southeast Alaska. In 
the whole of the Territory there are now 49 diocesan 
and Jesuit priests, 8 Brothers and 84 Sisters. There are 
27 parishes and 68 missions and mission stations. In 
four secondary and ten elementary schools there are 
over 1,700 pupils, while an equal number of public 
school youngsters are in religious instruction classes. 
The total Catholic population is around 23.000. 

Alaska has outgrown territorial status. She is ready 
and waiting for her star and a place in the family of 
American States. 
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The Sanctity of Cardinal Newman 


Vincent F. Blebl 


HAT JoHN Henry NEwMAN was a holy priest, 

no one has ever denied. The question is whether 

his sanctity was of such a nature as to be offi- 

cially recognized by the Church. In an open letter to 

the Editor of America, November 22, 1941, Rev. 

Charles J. Callan, O.P., made a plea for the canoniza- 
tion of Newman. In it he said: 


I feel sure that I am expressing the thoughts 
and sentiments of thousands upon thousands of 
Catholics and non-Catholics, at home and abroad, 
among the clergy and among the laity, of both 
English-speaking and foreign countries, when I say 
that I hope the time is not too far in the future 
when John Henry Cardinal Newman will be raised 
to the veneration of our altars and declared a Doc- 
tor of the Church. 


The readers of AMERICA were asked to express their 
views on the letter, and the response was overwhelm- 
ingly favorable. “Every issue of America,” said the 
English Catholic weekly, the Universe (February 22, 
1942), “contains more letters supporting the proposal 
. . . for the promotion of the cause of Cardinal New- 
man.” The effect of this event was considerable in 
stimulating a hope that Newman might one day be 
canonized. 

The desire for Newman’s canonization has grown re- 
markably in recent years. Since the war, a body of 
opinion has been gathering force in many European 
countries. In Germany, in the Netherlands, in France, 
in Belgium, in Ireland and England, Catholics have 
been asking, “When will Newman’s cause be intro- 
duced?” In acknowledgment of this universal and 
compelling desire for Newman’s canonization, Most 
Rev. Francis J. Grimshaw, Archbishop of Birmingham, 
has granted permission for the opening of the diocesan 
process, the first step in the road that may lead to 
official recognition of Newman’s sanctity by the Church. 
With the approval of the Rev. Edward J. Griffith, pos- 
tulator-general of the Oratorians in Rome, Msgr. H. 
Francis Davis, professor of theology at Oscott College, 
Birmingham, has been appointed to inquire into the 
sanctity of John Henry Newman. Monsignor Davis, 
who has written on Newman’s holiness, has long ad- 
vocated the introduction of his cause. On his shoulders 





Fr. BLEHL, s.jJ., a doctoral candidate at Harvard Uni- 
versity, is doing research in Rome and at Birmingham 
on the life of Cardinal Newman. 
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will fall the burden of examining Newman’s published 
and unpublished writings. 

Perhaps the most pleasant task of Monsignor Davis 
will be to take the official testimony of Father Denis 
Sheil at Birmingham, the only living Oratorian who 
knew Newman personally. Father Sheil, who is 93 
years old and still vigorously alert, became a novice 
priest under Newman in 1889. His recollections of New- 
man are quite vivid, extending back to his student 
days at the Oratory school. He remembers Newman's 
bursting into tears when he came to give the absolution 
at the burial service of his devoted friend, Ambrose 
St. John. He recalls the smile that would play about 
the Cardinal's lips, when one addressed him. But his 
recollection centers most frequently upon Newman’s 
voice, which, though high, was remarkable for its 
sweetness. 

In the examination of Newman’s writings, the ser- 
mons will presumably receive special attention, for the 
height and depth of Newman’s spirituality may be 
gauged by the sublime and solid spiritual doctrine con- 
tained in the Parochial and Plain Sermons. A hundred 
years after their delivery, they still make excellent and 
rewarding spiritual reading. Only recently a French 
Catholic remarked to the present writer that while 
Bossuet’s sermons seemed to him dated and the product 
of an era, Newman’s sermons are perennial and for all 
time. Rev. Louis Bouyer, C. O., in his work on New- 
man, calls them Newman's highest literary achieve- 
ment. 


TRIUMPH OF FAILURE 


Yet, in examining the life of one who may be canon- 
ized, the Church looks for evidence of the cross, as a 
key test of sanctity. Newman’s literary stature is so 
gigantic, his name so revered, that it takes an effort of 
historical imagination to realize that he was a writer 
more by the pressure of circumstances than by natural 
inclination, and that for him literary success was but 
a periodic reprieve from a sense of continuous failure. 

By temperament a man of action, Newman was 
forced, under the providence of God, to find an outlet 
for his energies in writing. Nearly every project he 
undertook or attempted to undertake as a Catholic 
ended in failure. The Catholic University, the proposed 
translation of the Scriptures, the editorship of the Ram- 
bler periodical, the opening of an Oratory at Oxford— 
these not only fared poorly, but involved Newman in 
misunderstandings and suspicions. 
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In his journals, Newman records, for God and him- 
self alone, this sense of failure. In the entry for January 
21, 1863, he contrasts his life as a Catholic and as a 
Protestant: 

O how forlorn and dreary has been my course 
since I have been a Catholic! Here has been the 
contrast—as a Protestant, I felt my religion dreary, 
but not my life—but, as a Catholic, my life dreary, 
not my religion. . . . Since I made the great sacri- 
fice to which God called me, He has rewarded me 
in ten thousand ways, O how many! but He has 
marked my course with almost unintermittent mor- 
tification. Few indeed successes has it been His 
blessed will to give me through life. I doubt 
whether I can point to any joyful event of this 
world besides my scholarship at Trinity and my 
fellowship at Oriel—but since I have been a Cath- 
olic, I seem to myself to have nothing but failure 
personally (Autobiographical Writings, pp. 254- 
55). 

In becoming a Catholic, Newman forfeited for twenty 
years the intimate exchange of friendship with many 
whom he loved and left behind in Protestant circles. 
The pain of rupture he bore with resignation, but to 
his name were attached all sorts of rumors and calum- 
nies: that he had been a concealed Romanist while 
professing to be an Anglican, that he was disappointed 
in the Catholic Church and would soon return to 
Protestantism. No statement of Newman’s, however 
explicit, could stem the tide of these reports. Not until 
the appearance of the Apologia, in 1864, nearly twenty 
years after his conversion, was his name cleared and 
the affection and general esteem of the Protestant 
world recovered. 


UNDER A CLOUD 


By this time, however, Newman had fallen under a 
cloud in Rome, and in some Catholic circles in England. 
False reports and rumors were circulated about him, 
and he was associated, in the minds of some, with 
unorthodoxy and disloyalty to the Holy See. Newman 
himself was unaware of the magnitude and precise 
nature of some of the reports until Ambrose St. John 
uncovered them in Rome in 1867. 

The chief cause of suspicion on the part of Roman 
authorities was Newman’s failure, in no way due to 
any fault of his, to offer an explanation, desired in 
Rome, of certain expressions used in an article he had 
published in the Rambler in 1859, “On Consulting the 
Faithful in Matters of Doctrine.” When Newman 
learned that the article had been delated to Rome by 
the Bishop of Newport, he got out of a sick bed to see 
his own bishop, Dr. Ullathorne. Soon afterwards, New- 
man wrote to Wiseman and to Manning, seeking to 
know what passages in the article were objectionable 
and offering to subscribe to any dogmatic propositions 
to which they might be opposed. He furthermore ex- 
pressed his willingness to explain any statement in the 
article and, if necessary, to retract the entire article. 
Manning subsequently wrote or said to Newman that 
the matter was settled at Rome. Actually, it was not. 
Rome wanted explanations, and none were given. 
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When Ambrose St. John discovered this misunder- 
standing in 1867, and presented Cardinal Barnabo, the 
Prefect of Propaganda, with a copy of the original letter 
that Newman had sent to Wiseman, Cardinal Barnabo 
exclaimed: “The saints are persecuted, and Newman 
is a saint.” This view of Newman was shared by his 
bishop. Before going to Rome, Ambrose St. John asked 
Bishop Ullathorne: “My Lord, have you any doubt 
yourself of the soundness of Father Newman’s faith in 
any particulars whatever? I must go to Rome knowing 
your mind about him.” “My dear Sir,” he answered 
warmly, “none in the least, his faith is the faith of a 
saint.” 

After 1867, as a result of the decision of higher au- 
thorities, Newman knew that it was virtually impossible 
to undertake any further work of the sort he had en- 
visioned as particularly suited to his talents. He con- 
tented himself with carrying on the apostolate through 
personal correspondence, and, in the quiet of the Or- 
atory, he turned his powerful intellect to the problem 
of faith and reason. The product of these reflections 
was the Grammar of Assent. 


“EX UMBRIS...” 


Yet beneath the serene and cheerful surface of his 
life lay a wound. He who had associated with the most 
brilliant minds of Oxford, he who had been the re- 
ligious leader of a large segment of the non-Catholic 
world, found his talents and abilities unused and, to a 
certain extent, unwanted. In a sense, his vision of the 
intellectual and apostolic needs of the Church was, at 
the time, too discriminating and forward-looking to 
be appreciated fully by the men of lesser intellectual 
stature who stood about and above him. With humility 
and obedience, he accepted this lack of understanding 
and left the judgment of his work, his ideas and his 
motives to posterity. Time, he was fond of saying, is 
the great avenger of all wrongs. 

When Leo XIII, in 1879, offered Newman the Car- 
dinal’s hat, he accepted it, not for the honor, but as an 
objective recognition and acknowledgment on the part 
of higher authority of his loyalty to the Holy See, a 
loyalty that some had called in question. As a Cardinal, 
he seemed to live more and more for God. When his 
eyesight grew dim, he substituted the rosary for the 
breviary. A rosary with large beads hangs to this day 
on his prie-dieu at the Oratory, and one likes to imagine 
the Cardinal using this instead of a smaller one as the 
feeling left his fingers in old age. 

Another image, and one more symbolic of his life of 
charity and humility, has been preserved by a Mr. 
Goodrick, who resided in Birmingham during New- 
man’s later years. He, Cardinal Newman and the Car- 
dinal’s brother had been walking in the garden at Red- 
nal, a villa house belonging to the Oratory, when New- 
man noticed that Mr. Goodrick’s shoes and trousers 
were being dirtied by the wet grass at the edges of the 
walk. “This won't do,” said the Cardinal, “let us go in.” 
Standing on the balcony, looking out at the pleasant 
countryside, Mr. Goodrick was startled by something 
very busy about his legs. He looked down and there 
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was the aged Cardinal wiping his shoes and trousers. 
“Whatever are you doing, Cardinal Newman?” asked 
Mr. Goodrick. “Well,” was the reply, “I wish you to go 
home no worse than you came.” Mr. Goodrick went on: 


When we parted that same day, I said to him: 
“Cardinal Newman, you can do a kindness if you 
will.” “Can I, what is it?” “Call and see my wife.” 
“I will,” was his emphatic reply and in a few days 
he was here. . . . He sometimes honored me with 
his company in this little room for a half-hour. He 
was very feeble and was a little older than myself. 


Newman must have been in his late eighties when these 





incidents took place. To the end he was the servant of 
all, while looking forward to the blessed vision of peace, 

Many years ago, one of the professors of dogma at 
Oscott College used to say that if Newman had lived 
in the first few centuries of the Church, he would have 
been canonized by popular acclamation within twenty 
years of his death. Certainly it may be presumed that 
all who venerate and esteem the memory of John Henry 
Newman will support by their prayers the official in- 
quiry into his sanctity. God willing, he may one day 
be St. John Henry Newman, and Fr. Eric Przywara, 
S. J., will have been right when he called him the St. 
Augustine of the modern world. 





Showdown in Colombia 


Luigi G. Ligutti 


N January 18, 1953 I made a proposal regard- 
O ing religious frictions in Colombia, which was 
publicized in the New York Times by that ex- 
cellent reporter George Dugan. I proposed that a team 
of social scientists be employed to make an objective 
study of the Colombian situation. Over a period of two 
years a group of representative Catholics and Protes- 
tants met informally to discuss the possibilities and the 
approaches. On July 23, 1954, in the office of Otto 
Spaeth in New York, we agreed that the objective of 
the study should be stated as follows: 


In view of misunderstandings in the United 
States arising from conflicting interpretations of 
certain recent events in Colombia, it appears de- 
sirable that there be undertaken a basic study of 
those socio-religious factors in Colombian society 
which underlie the tensions that give rise to inci- 
dents interpreted on the one hand as attacks upon 
prevailing beliefs and mores, and on the other hand 
as infringements of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, with recognition being given to the dis- 
tinction between official policy and action of in- 
dividuals. 


I still believe that the truth must be sought in facts 
and causes before a remedy can be suggested. I firmly 
maintain that the truth never hurts any person or in- 
stitution, and that if we are real Christians we must 
be ready to face the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth—so help us, God; because He is Truth. 
We are all children of Adam and subject to the conse- 
quences of original sin. “Let him who is without sin 





Mscr. Licutti, executive director of the National Cath- 
olic Rural Life Conference, has been a frequent visitor 
to Latin America. 
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among you be the first to cast a stone at her” (John 
8: 7). 

The remarks that follow, except for conclusions | 
draw, may seem useless and not to the point; but I beg 
the reader to see in them more than a faint relationship 
‘to the topic we are discussing. 


CATHOLICS AND THEIR FAITH 


Catholics in general, and particularly Latin Ameri- 
cans, consider heresy as the greatest sin, because it is 
a sin of the intellect and not of the weak flesh. Even 
if to some minds Rome (i.e., the Catholic Church) is 
the harlot of the Apocalypse, to the Catholic she is 
the only true Church, founded by Christ. 

All the Madonnas and the shrines may be useless 
superstition in the eyes of others, but many a Latin- 
American army corps reckons our Lady as an honorary 
officer (with pay). They tell the story that in Guate- 
mala St. Anthony was given a captaincy with pay. 
Masons came into power and retired the dear saint 
without separation pay or old-age pension. I presume 
most of us have heard of anthropomorphism. Who can- 
not enjoy The Green Pastures and Negro spirituals? 
It’s more fun than being a dour agnostic. 

On a hot day I was patiently waiting for a plane 
connection at a small airport in Colombia. I spotted 
an ordinary Colombian citizen—not old and not young. 
After some casual remarks to put him at ease, I asked 
him what about the persecution of Protestants. I got 
the same answer from him I had received from a bare- 
footed farm hand on a coffee hacienda near Manizales: 
“The Protestants are terrible; they are persecuting us; 
they insult the Blessed Virgin, the saints. They speak 
disrespectfully of His Holiness, the Pope; they call us 
ignorant, etc., etc.” 
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Let's put it another way. The Scandinavian countries 
are about as Protestant as the Latin-American countries 
are Catholic. Suppose Rome were to turn loose on 
these Protestant countries its missionary personnel and 
reputedly unlimited financial resources. Our Catholic 
missionaries would go into Danish or Swedish vil- 
lages, Norwegian fishing coves. With loud-speakers 
they would blare out vile remarks about Martin Luther 
and try to disrupt the Lutheran services. What do you 
suppose would happen to these Catholic missionaries 
and their chapels? Or rather what should happen? 
Once upon a time Arlecchino said to Pinocchio: “I 
have a right to punch you in the nose.” Said Pinocchio 
to Arlecchino: “Your right stops where my nose be- 
gins.” It is not always expedient to exercise rights, even 
if we think we have them. 

The recent attacks on Vice President Nixon, deplor- 
able as they were, might teach us a lesson. He was the 
victim of pent-up emotions. Yankee imperialism, dollar 
diplomacy, the Colossus of the North, are not as much 
resented as the uncouth conduct of U. S. tourists, the 
display of riches, their ostentatious spending. I heard 
an American say in a luxury hotel in South America: 
“How ignorant these people are—they don’t know any 
English!” “Adios” was all the Spanish he knew. 


AMBASSADORS OF BAD WILL 


All sorts of wonderful work by U. S. citizens has 
been going on in Latin America. It has built up much 
respect and love for the United States. To mention only 
a few unsung workers, there are Jack Neal in Peru, 
Guy Bush in Brazil, Albion Patterson in Chile, Bob 
Moncure in Guatemala, the University of Chicago 
working in cooperation with the Catholic University 
of Chile. There are hundreds of instances, big and 
small, of friendly relations; but the Protestant invasion 
of Colombia seems to be no builder of good will. 

We Americans are so confoundedly anachronistic 
and possess little sense of historical perspective; e.g., 
we now censure a feudal Filipino land system—but we 
did nothing about it while the Islands were under our 
control; and we conveniently forget the present feudal- 
ism of Puerto Rico and Hawaii. 

We accuse the Catholic Church in Latin America of 
being so wealthy in land and properties as to be the 
cause of the dismal poverty of the peasants. When I 
inserted an ad in the Christian Century, asking for 
exact and precise information on the subject of Catho- 
lic Church land ownership in Colombia, I received 
nary a reply. If all the Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties in Latin America were to put their endowments 
into one big fund, I know that the total would not 
equal one-tenth of Harvard’s or Princeton’s endow- 
ment. If all the Catholic parish churches in Latin 
America were to list together all their land-income 
property, they would not come within millions of 
matching the total owned by Trinity Church in New 
York. I have seen many a Latin-American priest and 
bishop living in dismal poverty, even though on Easter 
Sunday they wore precious miters and offered Mass 
with a golden, bejewelled chalice. 
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Protestants (including Baptists and Adventists) in 
British East Africa accept and use Government sup- 
port for their hospitals and schools. What principle of 
Church-State relations does that imply? Is it principle 
or local necessity that decides the meaning and sinful- 
ness of taking Government money, or is it wrong only 
for Catholics and allowable for Anglicans and the 
Scandinavian Protestant churches? 

I have some practical suggestions for Protestants. 
Why waste your personnel and money on Latin Amer- 
ica when our own U. §S. rural districts are unchurched 
to the tune of about 50 per cent? Protestants lost rural 
America through neglect. Have you given it up as a 
hopeless cause? 

There is a saying attributed to Teddy Roosevelt: 
“We shall never be able to conquer Latin America until 
it becomes Protestant.” TR probably never said that, 
but to Latin Americans it is not a myth. They see the 
Protestantizing of Latin America as only a starting 
point. They take it as an incontrovertible fact that the 
U. S. Government furnishes all the money for Protes- 
tant missionaries. I have battled on this issue oftener 
and with more vehemence than on any other issue. 
just try to convince Latin Americans that the Protestant 
missionaries are not supported by U. S. Government 
funds. (See letter on p. 332.) 

I repeat the proposal I made to George Dugan in 
1953. I even suggest the name of an eminent non-Cath- 
olic research sociologist, Finnish in origin and Protes- 
tant in faith-—Dr. George Hill of Madison, Wisconsin, 
and Caracas, Venezuela. Perhaps he can lay out a plan 
and suggest a budget for a two-year study as agreed 
upon between the original conferees. 

What do we need now in order to start? Money from 
foundations and men of good will. The evil results in 
our own beloved United States from the Colombian 
situation make it a duty on our part to seek for a 
prompt and effective solution. We would not hesitate 
to spend millions of dollars to curb a contagious disease 
among our livestock. Is the outbreak of hoof-and-mouth 
disease more important and fatal than an epidemic of 
human misunderstandings? 
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A Letter from a Bishop 


[We publish here, by way of docu- 
mentation, a letter from the Most Rev. 
Baltasar Alvarez Restrepo, Bishop of 
Pereira, Colombia, regarding Protest- 
ant activity in the parish of Supia and 
his dealings with U. S. diplomatic and 
consular authorities in Colombia. Ep.] 


To THE Epiror: The parish of Supia 
belongs to my diocese. Its 14,000 Cath- 
olic residents have as their spiritual 
leaders two priests—the pastor and an 
assistant. 

At the beginning of this year, there 
appeared in this parish a U. S. Protes- 
tant missionary about 60 years old, Mrs. 
Janette Troyer of Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
a member of the Gospel Mission Union 
of Kansas City, Mo. She immediately 
began to hold services and to invite 
the townspeople to them. 

Faced with the danger which this 
Protestant propaganda represented for 
Catholics, the parish priests warned 
the faithful not to attend her services 
and explained to their flock something 
of the principal errors of Protestantism. 
Moreover, at all four Masses on Sun- 
day they warned them explicitly not 
to resort to violence to prevent her 
proselytizing. 


Violent Reaction 


As the town of Supia is thoroughly 
Catholic, and as Mrs. Troyer said she 
intended to stay there permanently, 
the townspeople became angry and 
showed their resentment of her pros- 
elytizing. Toward midnight one night, 
a bomb was exploded before her Prot- 
estant mission hut. No one was hurt, 
but some damage was done to the 
front wall and door. The authorities 
took steps to discover who had com- 
mitted this act, but could learn noth- 
ing. 

In view of what had happened, the 
Mayor of Supia suggested to Mrs. Troy- 
er that she withdraw from the town 
because, in view of the tense feelings 
aroused by her proselytizing, she might 
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suffer personal harm. To this proposal 
she replied: “If it is to be spread in 
Colombia, Protestantism needs martyrs. 
As I wish to be a martyr for my re- 
ligion, I intend to remain in Supia, and 
I hope to find martyrdom here.” 
These statements further whipped 
up public opinion, and a rumor spread 
that certain persons were threatening to 
use an even larger bomb. In view of 


* the danger, the parish priests of Supia 


decided to speak to me, their bishop, 
to explain what was happening and 
to ask my advice. I told them again to 
instruct their people that they should 
preserve calm and prudence and avoid 
any use of force. The same day I went 
by plane to Bogota to speak with the 
Colombian Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions and with the U. S. Ambassador. 

I explained the problem to the U. S. 
Ambassador, and asked him to be good 
enough to have Mrs. Troyer withdraw 
from that town, for this was becoming 
a problem not only of religious order 
but of public order. The Ambassador 
replied: 

1) The Constitution of Colombia 
and the Treaty of Friendship be- 
tween our country and his gives U. S. 
citizens the right to live anywhere 
in Colombia. 

2) Our problems with the Prot- 
estants were making a very unfav- 
orable impression in the United 
States. 

3) We should never forget that the 
people of the United States are con- 
tributing food to aid the poverty- 
stricken sections of Colombia, and 
that they were doing this precisely 
through our [Catholic] bishops and 
priests. 

In reply I told the Ambassador that 
there were quite a number of Ameri- 
cans working in the Diocese of Pereira 
and that nobody was bothering them 
in the least. Mrs. Troyer’s case, how- 
ever, was quite different because she 
is a foreigner who wants to impose 
her own religious ideas on a profound- 
ly Catholic area—which was naturally 
producing a genuine disturbance of 





public order. I also told the Ambassa- 
dor that I had come to him precisely 
because I was eager to avoid harm be- 
ing done to an American citizen. Just 
as I felt gratitude and esteem toward 
his country, I did not wish any grounds 
for hard feelings to arise between our 
two countries. 


The Consul Comes 


After a long conversation, the Am- 
bassador promised that he would have 
the U. S. Consul in Cali visit Supia to 
study this problem on the spot. The 
next day, March 1, the Consul came to 
Supia. I was told that from the be- 
ginning his attitude was extremely se- 
vere. Fortunately there were some 
North American engineers in Supia, 
working on the highway. They assured 
the Consul that Mrs. Troyer’s presence 
was indeed creating a problem of pub- 
lic order and that it would be best if 


\ 


A 


she left town. The Consul agreed to 
have her depart for the period of elec- 
tions—but after the elections she would 
return, he said. 

The week after Easter, the Consul 
telephoned from Cali and asked to see 
me. I told him he need not come to 
Pereira, since I had to be in Cali on 
April 18 and we could talk then. On 
that day I met with him and the sec- 
retary of the consulate in the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers’ monastery. The Consul 
stressed the following points in our 


talk: 
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1) Mrs. Troyer intended to return 
to Supia. 

2) I ought to move the priests who 
were presently stationed in that 
parish. 

3) If I could not move them, at 
least I should oblige them not to 
preach against Protestantism. 


| expressed surprise that Mrs. Troyer 


was coming back to Supia, since every- | 


one was quite definite about the fact 
that her presence there was a provoca- 
tion to Catholics. Moreover, she gave 
evidence of a thorough disdain for the 
people of Colombia. I referred him to 
an article by Caliban in El Tiempo, 
which stated that certain U. S. citizens 
seem not to be aware of our national 
sovereignty and treat us as if we were 
a colony of the United States. 

I expressed surprise, too, that he 
should ask me to move my priests or to 
tell them not to talk against Protestant- 
ism, since I had understood that diplo- 
mats were to treat only of commercial 
and international matters and not to 
interfere in religious affairs. He replied 
that they were not interfering in reli- 
gious affairs. No, he said, he was only 
defending the interests of an American 
citizen. He kept harking back to the 
freedom of worship guaranteed by our 
Colombian Constitution; I kept insist- 
ing that Mrs. Troyer ought not come 
back to Supia. At last, seeming non- 
plused by my arguments, he told me: 
“Your Excellency, this problem is as 
difficult for me as for you. I came here 
tc talk to you because the Protestant 
ministers asked me to.” 


Seeds of Discord 


Thus ended the famous interview at 
Cali, which convinced me that the U. S. 
Government, through its diplomatic 


corps, is supporting Protestant propa- | 
ganda in our countries. We do not like | 


to think that the distribution of food 
among the poor and the loans made to 
us are part of a plan to import Prot- 
estantism. If such were the case, we 
would prefer to die of hunger and 
want. 

Mrs. Troyer has again taken up resi- 
dence in Supia and has reopened her 
mission hut. She is now perfectly un- 
molested because the Mayor says he 
has an order from above to protect 
her. But the possibility of further vi- 
olence seems only too real. 

*BaLtTasar ALVAREZ RESTREPO 
Bishop of Pereira 
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Liturgy Is for the Laity 


Joseph F. Beckman 


QO: SUNDAY MORNING a few months ago an airline 


stewardess stepped into a large Chicago church 

to assist at Mass. An English dialog Mass was 
being offered in which the laity took an active part in 
answering the prayers. The stewardess was charmed, 
and later remarked how much she felt such a Mass 
would mean to any non-Catholic who might be priv- 
ileged to attend. ; 

A voung non-Catholic high-school girl taking instruc- 
tions in the faith commented on the great difference be- 
tween the Mass as offered at the Ursuline school for 
girls she attended and as it was offered in her parish 
back home. The nun in charge of the music at the school 
is a talented and dedicated person. The chant, which 
the students sing for Mass and other services, is done 
superbly. The chaplain makes a sincere effort to offer a 
devout Mass. What a difference there was, the girl in- 
sisted, between the well-ordered, well-sung Mass at the 


convent school and the distracted, rushed Mass in the 


parish. 

A Catholic layman from an active parish in a small 
Ohio town, where most of the Sunday Masses are Eng- 
lish dialog Masses, recently spent a few days on the East 
coast. At the next parish Holy Name Society meeting 
after his return he reported the great contrast he found 
between the big, silent congregations he visited on his 
trip and his own liturgically active parish back in Ohio. 


THE MIND OF THE CHURCH 


The multiplication of such incidents indicates the 
growing interest of many American laymen and women 
in the liturgical life of the church. Through zealous 
bishops and priests they are learning the part they 
should play in offering the sacrifice of the Mass and in 
the sacramental life of the Church. They have come to 
know how much our recent Popes have insisted that the 
laity must have a better understanding of and fuller 
participation in the Church’s liturgy. 

They know, for example, that one of the earliest pon- 
tifical documents issued by Pope St. Pius X after his 
elevation to the papacy in 1903 was his momentous 
Motu Proprio of November 22, 1903, On the Reform of 
Sacred Music, which gave impetus to what we now 
know as the modern liturgical movement. 





Fr. BECKMAN, of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, writes 
on the liturgy in prevision of the forthcoming 19th 
Annual Liturgical Week. 
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They are aware, too, that on December 20, 1928, Pius | 


XI, in his Divini Cultus, another important letter on 
Church music and the liturgy, renewed and re-empha- 
sized the teaching of Pius X. And that on November 20, 


1947 Pope Pius XII presented to the world Mediator | 


Dei, his masterly encyclical on the liturgy, which was 
followed eight years later, on Christmas Day, 1955, by 
another vital encyclical letter, Musicae Sacrae—On 
Sacred Music. 

To many others, however, even the word “liturgy” is 
an unknown quantity. A certain number of Catholics 
know only that they must assist at Mass on Sundays and 
holy days under pain of mortal sin. They fail to appre- 
ciate the beauty and sublimity of the Mass. They receive 
the sacraments so seldom and almost so fruitlessly that 
their very salvation is jeopardized. Such people are 
suffering one of the greatest losses of their lives. Instead 
of growing abundantly in grace, they are merely fulfill- 
ing a precept of the Church and avoiding eternal dam- 
nation. A knowledge of and participation in the liturgy 
would transform their lives. 

What, then, is the liturgy? Pope Pius XI in Divini 
Cultus calls it “the ceremonies, the rites, the formulas, 
the prayers and the chant” through which “we are lifted 
up to God, are united to Him and profess our faith in 
Him.” Pope Pius XII in Mediator Dei defines it as “the 
public worship which our Redeemer as Head of the 
Church renders to the Father, as well as the worship 
which the community of the faithful renders to its 
Founder and through Him to the Heavenly Father.” 

Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, episcopal patron of the North 
American Liturgical Conference, in a pastoral letter in 
December, 1955 to the priests of the Cincinnati Arch- 
diocese, called the liturgy “a re-enactment of the great 
mystery of faith. . . . It is the entire mystery of the cross, 
inseparably connected with the triumph of the Resurrec- 
tion and the Ascension, whereby the grace of salvation 
is communicated to mankind.” He called the liturgy “a 
spiritual highway between heaven and earth, between 
the Creator and the creature, leading souls to God on 
the one hand, and bringing God to men on the other.” 

Last summer ten bishops, 500 priests, many religious 
and seminarians and more than 1,000 members of the 
laity attended the 18th North American Liturgical Week 
at St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. This year, in a 
city atmosphere in sharp contrast to the beautiful Min- 
nesota countryside, the 19th Annual Liturgical Week 
will be held August 18-21, in Cincinnati. 
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Workshops, seminars and exhibits on various phases 
of the liturgy will be held in Cincinnati’s historic Music 
Hall. Daily dialog Masses will be offered in the mag- 
nificent Cathedral of St. Peter in Chains. Those desiring 
to attend should write to Rt. Rev. Robert J. Sherry, 426 
E. Fifth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

The purpose of the convention—and of the liturgical 
movement in general—is to bring about a better under- 
standing of the liturgy and a more active participation 
of the laity in the public worship of the Church. The 
direct goal of the movement is the glory of God and the 
sanctification of souls. Indirectly this goal is achieved 
by means of architecture, chant, vestments, church art, 
ceremonies and the like. 

But there are difficulties involved in aspiring to the 
ideals of St. Pius X and his successors. Ignorance of 
the liturgical language is one of the greatest. Pope Pius _ 


XI wrote in his letter Divini Cultus: “What a sweet ex- ~* 


perience was Ours when, in the first year of Our Pon- 
tificate, a large choir of clergy from all nations sang the. 
Gregorian melodies to grace the solemn Mass which Wé 
celebrated in the Vatican Basilica.” Such an experience. , 
would have been impossible without a common liturgi- 
cal language. Latin is the liturgical language for the 
Latin rite—to which most Catholics of Western Europe 
and the Americas belong. (There are a good many other 
liturgical languages in the Catholic churches of the 
Oriental rites. ) 

How far, then, will the Church go in permitting the 
use of vernacular languages? Shall we ever have the 
Mass in English? The liturgical movement is laboring 
over such questions. And progress is being made. 

Forty years ago the missal was used for the most part 
only by the clergy. Today almost every active layman 


has his own Sunday missal and many have even a daily 
missal. Not too many years ago the recited Mass, in 
which the laity answer the prayers of the priest, was per- 
mitted only rarely. Now dialog and recited Masses are 
encouraged. Before the time of Pope Pius X, the faithful 
received Holy Communion monthly or at less frequent 
intervals. Many Catholics now receive the Body of Our 
Lord every day. 

The Holy See restrains and guides, however, in the 
matter of accidentals. The Mass is the Mass whether it 
is celebrated in English, Latin or Greek. What is im- 
portant is that as many persons as possible understand 
and share in the graces of the Mass. 


LAITY SEEK THE LITURGY 


It is highly encouraging to note the interest of the 
laity in the liturgical movement. “All the faithful should 
be aware,” Pope Pius XII wrote in Mediator Dei, “that 
to participate in the Eucharistic Sacrifice is their chief 
duty and supreme dignity, and that not in an inert and 
negligent fashion, giving way to distractions and day- 
dreaming, but with such earnestness and concentration 
that they may be united as closely as possible with the 
High Priest.” The more closely the laity participate in 
the liturgy and the more intently Catholic men and 
women share in the program of the liturgical move- 
ment, the more successful will the over-all work of the 
Church prove to be. 

“I want my people to pray in beauty,” St. Pius X once 
told a prominent musician. As the laity look more earn- 
estly at the liturgy, the desires of all our modern Popes 
come nearer to realization. As love for the liturgy grows, 
the beauty and fruitfulness of prayer are assured for an 
ever increasing army of souls. 





BOOKS 


of the devotion from the end of the 
patristic age to modern times, and 
analyzes the dogmatic and religious 





Burning Furnace of Charity 


value of the devotion. 

The chapter “Theses on the Theology 
of the Devotion,” by Fr. Karl Rahner, 
excellent as it is on some important 





HEART OF THE SAVIOUR: A Sympo- 
sium on Devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
Edited by Josef Stierli, with contributions 
by Richard Gutzwiller, Hugo and Karl 
Rahner, S.J. Transl. by Paul Andrews, S.J. 
Herder & Herder. 268p. $3.75 


The first half of the 20th century was 
marked by a ferment of criticism of de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart that had 
serious repercussions on the practice of 
the devotion among the faithful in 
Europe. The various objections are pro- 
posed in imposing array in the first 
chapter of this symposium. This attack 
provoked a scholarly defense by some 
distinguished theologians and, ultimate- 


ly, the encyclical Haurietis Aquas 
(1956). 
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The Holy Father emphasized the fact 
that devotion to the Sacred Heart did 
not begin with the revelations to St. 
Margaret Mary, but had always had a 
place in the spiritual life of the faithful 
and must assume an ever more import- 
ant place as the rich treasures of the 
devotion are more deeply explored and 
proposed. Fr. Hugo Rahner contributes 
two very valuable chapters, “On the 
Biblical Basis of the Devotion” and 
“The Beginnings of the Devotion in Pa- 
tristic Times.” Fr. Richard Gutzwiller 
contributes a splendid essay “On the 
Biblical Character of the Litany of the 
Sacred Heart.” 

Fr. Josef Stierli, editor of the sym- 
posium, traces the formative literature 


points, such as the public imperative re- 
sulting from the “private” revelations to 
St. Margaret Mary and the notion of 
reparation, contains some statements 
that are surprising, to say the least; for 
instance: “Children are generally too 
immature for a special devotion to the 
Sacred Heart.” “This [the Paray] form 
of the devotion has no ordered connec- 
tion with the doctrine of the Blessed 
Trinity . . . Moreover, one misses in the 
[Paray form of the] devotion a lively 
awareness of the dogma that Christ is 
cur mediator with the Father. .. . 
“Whether or not this [the Paray] phase 
of the devotion will last till the end of 
time is not given to us to know.” 

The most important emphases of the 
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Paray “phase” are personal consecra- 
tion and reparation; these will most 
certainly last till the end of the world. 
The one page on the promises of the 
Sacred Heart is very unsatisfactory. 
Moreover, Father Rahner’s explanation 
of the word “Heart,” as it is used in the 
devotion, does not place sufficient em- 
phasis on the physical Heart Itself, 
which is, without doubt, the very secret 
of the devotion. 

Such defects can be remedied for the 
reader by reference to the encyclical, 
the text of which is included in the 
book; not, however, in a translation as 
reliable as that which was published in 


the Catholic Mind (Aug., 1956, pp. 
436-469). 

The book was first published in Ger- 
man in 1954, two years before Haurietis 
Aquas, so that invalidated opinions are 
discussed in it without corrective refer- 
ence to the encyclical. 

The first chapter of the book, on “The 
Opposition,” could well be read last, as 
a challenge to one’s knowledge of the 
devotion. 

The book is a real contribution to the 
literature of the devotion, and would 
have been even more valuable if it had 
been revised in the light of the ency- 
clical. James J. Lyncu 


Two Mission Glimpses 


THUNDER IN THE DISTANCE 
By Jacques Leclercq. Sheed & Ward. 324p. 
$5 


Our mission work in Asia needs critical 
reappraisal. That is the essential con- 
clusion of this book. Many heroic men 
and women have given their talent, 
their effort and even their lives to this 
work. We take for granted that our 
limited success is due entirely to the 
external difficulties we face. We are not 
yet prepared to admit that the major 
cause of our limited success is the de- 
fective and, at times, un-Christian way 
we have gone about the work. 

Whatever the conclusion that emerges, 
a critique and reappraisal is demanded. 
It is more insistent than ever because of 
the work of Father Vincent Lebbe, the 
subject of this biography. He saw the 
need of it as soon as he arrived in China 
in 1901. He gave a judgment of unsur- 
passed severity, not in a book written 
and printed in the West, but through his 
life, words and deeds in China. These 
constitute a critique whose efficacy is 
the greater because it was accompanied 
by a positive and most successful pro- 
gram of mission work carried out ac- 
cording to his own views. 

The rightness of his position is still 
challenged by many good and capable 
missionaries. Yet as time obscures the 
details and the question of the prudence 
or imprudence of certain specific acts 
is lost in the more general outlines of his 
program, the work of Fr. Lebbe appears 
the work of authentic genius, startling 
courage and, perhaps, heroic sanctity. 

He began the reappraisal on its most 
basic level. There has been no effective 
follow-through, though we do have him 
to thank for a goodly amount of the 
serious thought that is now given to the 
subject. It was his insistence on a Chi- 
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nese hierarchy in China that brought 
about the consecration of the Chinese 
bishops in 1926. This establishment of 
Western confidence in the ability of 
Asian Christians to govern the Asian 
Church is his greatest achievement. 
This book of Jacques Leclercq on the 
life and work of Fr. Lebbe is written 
in familiar style. It can be read as one 
of the more exciting recent biographies. 
Our criticism is that the author has 
written from an unrestrained enthu- 
siasm rather than from complete under- 
standing. Yet until a more satisfactory 
critical study appears, this work de- 
serves reading by everyone interested 
in mission history, its theory or its prac- 
tice. THOMAS BERRY 


FIRE IN THE BUSH 
By Paul Bernier. Kenedy. 225p. $3.75 


The blurb says this book is a novel. As 
a novel, it sometimes creaks under the 
weight of formal dialog and missionary 
“shop talk,” which belong more prop- 
erly to a nonfictional account of mission- 
ary life. Since Father Bernier intends 
it as a novel, however, the reader’s in- 





terest should focus on the hero and what 
happens to him. 

Young Father Jean Maurel is just out 
from France, assigned to his first mis- 
sionary labors in a place in West Africa 
called Affob, which is under French 
control. Fresh from a Paris seminary, he 
comes full of ideas and zeal; ideas far 
removed from reality, and zeal that will, 
of course, change the face of Africa 
overnight. 

With the headstrong confidence of 
youth and inexperience, he rushes in 
where angels fear to tread. He is some. 
thing of a prig. His superior is patient 
with him, his colleagues tolerant; with 
only one, Father Derval, does he estab- 
lish a rapport and even with him there 
is doubt and impatience and irritation, 

Added to the lacerations of spirit in- 
volved in his personal adjustments is the 
pervading, inscrutable mystery of Afri- 
ca. Perhaps the hardest lesson Father 
Maurel has to learn is that if his veteran 
colleagues seem at times to be led by 
the Africans they had come to lead, it 
is only because they have learned that 
the successful missionary enters by the 
native’s door to lead him out by his own. 

Crushed, almost broken by his sense 
of failure, the meaning of his vocation 
obscured, Father Maurel comes to grips 
with himself. Facing the bishop who 
had once been his superior at Affob, 
he recognizes the stature of this man 
who had then seemed such a failure to 
him. In the end, it is the combination 
of the bishop’s wisdom and the dying 
prayer of Derval, revealing a heroism 
unsuspected by his colleagues, that 
brings Maurel through his dark night to 
the day of decision. 

While the author disowns any auto- 
biographical intent, the novel is set in 
the framework of the missionary Con- 
gregation of the Holy Ghost, of which 
he is himself a member. The picture of 
Africa is authentic; authentic, too, is the 
spiritual odyssey of the young priest 
whose growing pains are so exquisitely 
fruitful. ForTuNATA CaLinl 


Mature and Mellow 


THE BIG CHANGE 
By Blair Bolles. Norton. 512p. $5.95 


Mr. Bolles, once a Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation staff member and now a roving 
reporter, is concerned with what he says 
is a Europe “different from any Europe 
of the past.” He means that the eco- 
nomic and social institutions taking form 
there since the War reflect American 
influence. This is never denied abroad. 
That influence is, in fact, frequently 


coveted, but is persistently questioned 
and grumbled about. Our foreign policy 
cannot ignore this even while it wrestles 
with the Russian antagonist. Mr. Bolles 
finds Washington guilty not so much of 
amnesia as of nodding by fits and starts. 
To his mind the Secretary of State not 
only darts about incessantly but tilts 
valiantly at windmills which he is never 
quite sure are actually there. 

Such criticism is hardly as novel as 
an American Volkswagen would be, but 
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has its usefulness because, having dwelt 
in Europe for quite some time, Mr. 
Bolles has absorbed this criticism by 
osmosis. Many in the Old World are 
persuaded that American leadership 
consists of a bewildering number of out- 
moded ideas, most of which are subject 
to revision without prior notice. 

Of greater interest no doubt are 
Bolles’ impressions of half a dozen coun- 
tries. These add up to something like 
and yet different from a John Gunther 
book. Many of them are remarkably 
fresh, vivid and stimulating. France pro- 
vides the best, being seen as a nation 
acquiring new characteristics, some of 
them startling to frequenters of the rive 
gauche before the Ardennes debacle. 
France now has the highest birth rate 
in Europe, has enjoyed prosperity based 
on hardheaded industrial management, 
can pit the Abbé Pierre against Com- 
munist Thorez, and make its existential- 
ist intellectuals furious by ignoring 
them. 

But France is also embroiled in an 
endless, futile war with Algerians 
(which conflict Mr. Bolles examines 
with acumen), gets angry when Mr. 
Dulles tells it what to do, and is un- 
abashedly bored when President Eisen- 
hower speaks. Indeed, despite minor 
lapses, this is as balanced a portrait of 
the contemporary French as one could 
desire. 

The rest of the book does not lack 
interest but is far from being as con- 
vincing. This is due less to the fact that 
Mr. Bolles obviously did not go week- 
ending with Mr. Macmillan or walking 
among the roses in Dr. Adenauer’s gar- 
den, than to a lack of psychological 
preparation for which diligent reading 
was no adequate substitute. This read- 
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ing is carefully chronicled in a bibliog- 
raphy. 
Sometimes Mr. Bolles comes up with 
a dramatic incident or, as a result of 
going about talking with the common 
people, conjures up a political and social 
landscape of real interest. But often 
what is said, as for instance in comment- 
ing on West Berlin, will give the reader 
an odd sense of rereading a page in the 
Economist. On the whole this is a ma- 
ture and mellow book. 
GeorcE N. SHUSTER 


THEIR BROTHERS’ KEEPERS 
By Philip Friedman. Crown. 224p. $3 


At the time the Nazis were herding to- 
gether Jews everywhere—men, women 
and children—to send them to concen- 
tration camps and finally to the gas 
chambers, Abbé Joseph Andre of Na- 
mur, Belgium, sheltered as many chil- 
dren as he could find. In Budapest, 
priests went to Jewish homes to bring 
food, comfort and letters of safe con- 
duct. Sisters hid hundreds of Jews in 
their convents. There was always the 
danger of being betrayed. 

These are only two stories out of 
many related by Dr. Friedman, and by 
no means the most striking. Apparent 
throughout is the loving research that 
has gone into this moving book, which 
is sponsored by the Anti-Defamation 
League. 

Here, then, a man, himself a victim 
of Nazi cruelty, and an organization 
dedicated to defending Jews come to 
the defense of Christian charity. This, 
it seems to me, is an event in the rela- 
tionship of Christians and Jews that car- 
ries a blessing. 

JouN M. OrsTERREICHER 


TELEVISION 


An impressive rebuttal to the charge 
that television is inclined to avoid im- 
portant controversial issues was pro- 
vided on Sunday afternoon, June 1, on 
the NBC program, “The Big Issue.” The 
title of the discussion was “Religion and 
the Presidency.” In fact, however, the 
program dealt almost exclusively with 
the question whether a Catholic should 
be elected President. 

There were two parts to the telecast. 
In the first segment there was a formal 
debate, in which Dean Francis B. Sayre 
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The 
Christian Approach 
to the Bible 


Dom Celestin Charlier 


Translated by Hubert J. Richards, 
L.S.S., and Brendan Peters, $.T.L. This 
work answers many questions for all 
those who wish to be better informed 
about the Bible and its background. 
Dom Charlier reminds us that the 
Bible is for everyone, and is meant to 
transform the lives of those who read 
it with informed minds and open 
hearts. An excellent guide on how to 
read the Bible more effectively. $4.00 
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Cathedral 
(Protestant Episcopal) and Rep. Eu- 
gene J. McCarthy (D., Minn.) opposed 


Jr. of the Washington 


Dr. John A. Mackay, president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
Glenn Archer, executive director of 
Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and 
State. 

Fundamentally Dean Sayre and 
Congressman McCarthy defended the 
right of a Catholic to be elected Presi- 
dent, whereas Dr. Mackay and Mr, 
Archer expressed reservations about the 
ability of a Catholic to give an undi- 
vided allegiance to his country. After 
the debate the speakers were ques- 
tioned by a panel of news correspond- 
ents, including James Reston, Wash- 
ington bureau chief of the New York 
Times; Charles Bartlett of the Chatta- 
nooga Times and Glenn Everett of Reli- 
gious News Service. Significantly, the 
three newsmen and Lawrence Spivak, 
moderator of the program, devoted 
most of their time to questioning asser- 
tions made by Dr. Mackay and Mr. 
Archer. 

Perhaps the most provocative point 
raised during the discussion was the 
assertion, made by Mr. Archer and con- 
curred in by Dr. Mackay, that a Cath- 
olic candidate for the Presidency 
should be required to issue a statement 
of policy concerning matters in which 
his religious convictions might be in- 
volved. The discriminatory nature of 
this demand drew the attention of sev- 
eral members of the press panel. Mr. 
Spivak, in particular, questioned Mr. 
Archer searchingly about this tendency 
to place Catholics in a segregated cate- 
gory. 

This assertion by Mr. Archer also led 
Dean Sayre and Congressman McCar- 
thy to raise other questions. Should 
not attention be paid, they asked, to 
the views of a Christian Scientist on 
public-health matters or of a Quaker 
on the development of atomic and hy- 
drogen weapons? 

Although the speakers were obvi- 
ously in disagreement on many of the 
questions that were raised during the 
discussion, their views were expressed 
without emotional display. It was, in- 
deed, a civilized and enlightening ex- 
change of viewpoints on an issue that 
conceivably could become a_ matter 
of national—and international—attention 
two years from now. 

NBC is to be commended for bring- 
ing before the nation a controversy 
that too often is discussed only unilat- 
erally, or, when opposing sides are 
aired, is smothered in ill feeling. 
Through presentations of this kind tele- 
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vision achieves its full, rich potential. 
Here was TV illuminating a dark cor- 
ner of our national life. Sufficient ex- 
posure of controversial questions to in- 
telligent discussion could do a great 
deal to prevent the stagnation that is 
caused by misunderstanding. 

J. P. SHANLEY 


MUSIC 


Since the most exciting scenes in 
opera and the most coveted roles have 
traditionally been assigned to sopranos 
and dramatic tenors, the prima donna 
usually receives the lion’s share of pub- 
licity. By contrast, the basso voice, 
most frequently relegated to comic or 
secondary roles, has been paid much 
less attention. Yet there are several im- 
portant character parts set for this 
range: Don Giovanni, Figaro, Mephis- 
topheles, Wotan, Don Pasquale—and 
the secret ambition of every bass, Boris 
Godunov. 

In our century a few select basses 
have won renown in one or more of 
these roles. Feodor Chaliapin (d. 1938) 
was doubtless the most richly endowed 
as actor and singer, and those who were 
able to follow his career believed that 
his interpretations influenced the entire 
basso style in our era. Some of his in- 
tense personality comes through in a 
set of scenes from Boris Godunov and 
in other Russian arias that have been 
engraved on LP from shellacs made in 
the late 1920’s. A notable disk for a 
new generation of opera fans, though 
the price seems unreasonably high 
(Angel COLH 100). 

Alexander Kipnis, now in retirement, 
would have gained attention in any 
age as an operatic or lieder singer. His 
technical skill and remarkable vocal 
flexibility were equal to the demands of 
Boris, as a new release of scenes re- 
corded in the mid-1940’s reveals. The 
anguish of this tragic figure is projected 
with convincing realism. Several other 
Russian arias are included; and the 
price is eminently reasonable (CAL 
415). Though Ezio Pinza sang Boris 
with acclaim at the Metropolitan, as a 
basso cantante he was better suited to 
Mozart roles and the Italian repertoire. 
His mellow tone in moments of pathos 
could change to cunning malice when 
he essayed Don Giovanni or Leporello. 
An in memoriam album presents five 
Mozart numbers, one from Boris and a 
handful from Rossini, Verdi, etc. (Col. 
ML 5239). 


Advertisements for the current movie 
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South Pacific serve notice that the voice 
of Giorgio Tozzi is dubbed in for the 
singing done by the male lead. Born in 
Chicago, Tozzi is called the “basso 
most likely to inherit the mantle of 
Pinza.” He entered the Metropolitan 
roster in 1955 and has thus far solidly 
established himself as part of the Mo- 
zart and Italian wing. His tone is some- 
what more ample than Pinza’s, and one 
should not be surprised if he has deep 
in his heart the ambition of all basses! 
His first recorded recital covers a pleas- 
ing variety of Mozart and Verdi arias 
(LM 2188). 

Having been introduced to Carl Orff 
through his Carmina Burana, I opened 
the new album of Der Mond with high 
expectations. The fantasy, adapted 
from a Grimm fairy tale, is made to or- 
der for Orff’s novel conception of the 
theatre. The unique sound effects, the 
oom-pah oom-pah rhythm and _ the 
broad humor will appeal immediately to 
anyone looking for “something differ- 
ent.” Musically, however, it is evident 
that this approach has its limits; one is 
reminded again and again of passages 
heard in other works of Orff (2 Angels). 

The hearty reception given Isaac 
Stern when he played in Russia last 
year was returned in kind to Russian 
violinist Leonid Kogan when he played 
in the United States early this year. 
Both now appear in modern Russian 
concertos, Kogan in the lightweight 
(and second-rate) Khachaturian Violin 
Concerto with Monteux and the Boston 
Symphony (LM 2220), and Stern in 
the two Prokofiev Concertos with the 
New York Philharmonic under Mitrop- 
oulos and Bernstein (ML 5234). Since 
both are superior artists, possessed of 
rare technical powers, the _listener’s 





Notices 


20 cents per word 
Payment with order 











ENJOY YOUR TRIP to the Brussels World 
Fair, 1958. Driver with car awaits you on 
arrival by air or boat. Able to drive you 
thru Belgium and Europe. Write to Bob 
Vandepaer, Avenue F, Roosevelt 10, Vise- 
Belgium. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 














PRACTICAL HELP 
If you change your address, please 
notify us promptly. Give BOTH 


your old address and your new. 
AMERICA 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 




















Il MAY NOT 
BE TOO LATE 


to begin studying for the Priesthood with 

the Priests of the Sacred Heart! 
school graduate under 30 or a college graduate 
under 40, we have a special post-graduate course 
in Latin and allied subjects which will prepare 
you for our major seminary. Ex-Gl’s welcomed 


If you are a high 


in our Veterans’ approved course. 
Want more information? Write: 


Father Superior 


Dehon Seminary 


Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts 








*Want to dedicate your life & talents to the Sacred Heart as a Broth- 
er? Write: Father Superior, Sacred Heart Novitiate, Ste. Marie, Ill. 
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CL YEARS 


Is a Long Time! 


READ 


HISTORY 
OF THE ARCHDIOCESE 
OF BOSTON 
1604 — 1943 
(See 150 Years Old This Year) 
By Msgr. Robert H. Lord, et al. 
3-Volume Set: $10 


THE PILOT PUBLISHING CO. 
49 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 

















BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Serve God Through 


®@ Teaching @ Writing 
@ Social Work @ Missions 
@ Clerical Work @ Trades 


For information write: 
BROTHER EYMARD, C.S.C. 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 





100 DUJARIE HALL 








Devon Preparatory 


School 


conducted by 
THE PIARIST FATHERS 
MUrray 8-2672 
Day and Resident Students 


Devon, Pa. 


Strictly Academic Course 
Emphasis on Scholastic Achievement 
Faculty of European and American 

trained priests and laymen 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 23-Aug. 1 


For information: Address Headmaster 
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preference will be determined by the 
quality of the music. The Prokofiev G 
Minor, though it has its charms, is now 
beginning to wear thin; the D Major 
however, seems as sprightly as ever. 
For a quick roundup of other note- 
worthy items, mention should be made 
of the final four of Vivaldi’s twelve con- 
certi known as The Trial of Harmony 
and Invention. No. 9 in D Minor can 
win converts to 18th-century music in 
a matter of minutes. I Musici are the 
performers (LC 3443). The cult of 
Vivaldi was succeeded by a style of 
music developed by a group of northern 
composers known as the Mannheim 
school. Johann Stamitz, one of its lead- 
ers, is represented in the Archive Series 
by four works, including a delightful 
Concerto for Oboe and one for clarinet 
(ARC 3092). And finally, Dvorak’s at- 
tractive Symphony No. 4, a neatly con- 


- structed work full of congeniality, is 


offered by the Hallé Orchestra under 
Barbirolli (MG 50162). 
Francis J. GUENTNER 


THE WORD 


Brethren, bow down before the strong 
hand of God; he will raise you up, when 
his time comes to deliver you. Throw 
back on him the burden of all your 
anxiety; he is concerried for you (1 Pet. 
5:6-7; Epistle for the Third Sunday 
after Pentecost). 





Risking a huge simplification, let us re- 
mark that there are two general aspects 
to religion or religious faith: it is an 
obligation, and it is a comfort. The in- 
defatigable and often indignant writers 


| of letters to our national magazines 


sometimes attack religion on one score, 
sometimes on the other; and in their 
perverse way they are right, even when 
they are most wrong. For if religion is 
a hoax, then it ought to be attacked, 
and if it ought to be attacked, it ought 
to be attacked because it claims to bind 
human consciences and bind up human 
wounds. 

In ‘the Epistle of this day’s Mass, 
Simon of Galilee, now Peter the Pope, 
is offering to his hard-pressed converts, 
who surely were regarded with suspi- 
cion and hostility and contempt by the 
pagans who surrounded them, the com- 
fort of religion. It is noteworthy that 
Peter does not for an instant suggest 
that faith eliminates suffering. Religion 
is not magic; and in this sense pure 
Christian Science (if the writer at all 
understands it) is as un-Christian as it 
is unscientific. 





If what St. Peter has to say about 
human anguish (a little suffering, he 
calls it) is comforting—and it is—it cer- 
tainly remains uncompromising. The 
Christian duty is to bow down before 
the strong hand of God. Could there 
be a clearer way of saying that our first 
obligation, in adversity, is courageously 
to confront and accept the adversity? 
No matter in what fierce and fearful 
form the real enemy, the devil, hurls 
himself upon us, we must face him 
boldly. As for God our Lord, he will 
raise you up, the first Pope assures us, 
but only when the time comes to deliver 
you. God has indeed called us to enjoy 
... his eternal glory in Christ Jesus; but 
only after a little suffering. 

Meanwhile, however, there is a spe- 
cific comfort which our Christian faith 
affords us; St. Peter mentions it, and we 
must note it carefully. You know well 
enough that the brotherhood you belong 
to pays, all the world over, the same 
tribute of suffering. That last phrase is 
arresting—does it not somehow recall 
Paul’s mysterious words, in this mortal 
frame of mine, I help to pay off the debt 
which the afflictions of Christ still leave 
to be paid? But the total idea is entirely 
clear. We must strive manfully to un- 
derstand that we suffer exactly as we 
pray: in conscious union with the whole 
living Body of Christ, in knowing union 
with the Church universal. At least 
that is how we ought to suffer; just as 
that is how we ought to pray. 

It is characteristic of the lower ani- 
mals that they tend to suffer in isola- 
tion; the beast creeps into solitude in 
order to die. The Christian, and espe- 
cially the enlightened Catholic, will 
suffer as he lives: as a member of the 
brotherhood. I have my priestly trou- 
bles, indeed. But they cannot compare 
with the daily torment of my brother 
priest now sweating and starving for 
Mass in the dreadful labor-camp. The 
Christian and Catholic will suffer; but 
not more, surely less, than many an- 
other Christian and Catholic. The 
brotherhood you belong to pays, all the 
world over, the same tribute of suffer- 
ing. 

Deeply consoling in themselves are 
the splendid, confident words which 
close this short Epistle: And God, the 
giver of all grace . . . will himself give 
you mastery, and_ steadiness, and 
strength. Since, in this valley of tears, 
affliction there must be, what more 
could we ask of God our Lord than 
mastery, and steadiness, and strength? 
Well, then: Throw back on him the 
burden of all your anxiety; he is con- 
cerned for you. 

ViIncENT P. McCorkry, S.J: 
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Schools and Colleges 





District of Columbia 


Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of 
Saint-Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully 
accredited. Two-year college transfer with 
terminal courses in home economics, secre- 
tarial, Art. Music (including harp). Four- 
year college preparatory high school on 
adjoining campus. Social, educational and cul- 
tural advantages of Nation’s Capital. Resi- 
dent, day. Please state age, grade in school. 


Catalog. 
Registrar, Dept. R 





Washington 16, D. C. 





Indiana 


Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 
SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 


Maine 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in eleven fields. Dra- 
matics, discussion clubs. Organized sports; 
swimming, orig i hockey. 100-acre campus 
on Maine coast. Less than two hours from 
Boston. Tuition, board and room: $1,210. 
Write for catalog. 

Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 





Saint Joseph's College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees 
in liberal arts. elementary and secondagy 
@ducation. sec’l science, med. technology. 
Swimming Winter Sports Glee Club 
Tennis Dances Newspaper 
115 acres on Lake Sebago, 18 mi. from Port- 
land. 1,100 ft. beach. Fees, $1,100. 


Catalog. Box E, No. Windham, Maine. 


Maryland 





MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 

Bachelor of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, 

Teacher Education, Pre-Medicine, Medical 
Technology, and Psychology. 





Michigan 
SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 





Beautiful Buildings 
Moderate Rates 
International Clientele 
Masters Degree in Fine Arts, 
Education, Science 


Bachelor Degrees in 
Arts, Science, Music 
Professional training: 

Art, Education, Clothing, Dietetics, 
Interior Decoration, 
Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, 
Radio, Secretarial, Social Work. 
Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


For catalog address the Dean 





New Jersev 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 








FULLY ACCREDITED 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 
MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street. New 
York, N. Y. 


Also in Quebec City, Canada. Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 





Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.: Fifth Ave. and 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 


New York 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sci pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 





Forty Minutes From New York City. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station. 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 











LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
paratory school under Christian 
Brethers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 9-12. Small classes. 

C highest rating. Beautiful 
160-acre campus on Great South 
Bay. 75th year. 

Write for Catalog 

Box Y, Oakdale, L. |., New York 


Pennsylvania 





Immaculata College 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. 
B.A S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-medicine, pre-law. Dramatic and musical 
productions with nearby men’s colleges. 350- 
acre campus near Philadelphia. New resi- 
dence hall, liberal arts building. Sports. Pool. 
Private lake. Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early applica- 
tion advised. For catalog write: Registrar, 
sox A. IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immac- 


ulata, Pa. 





Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Fully accredited. Liberal arts preparation for 
transfer to senior colleges. Courses leading 
directly to careers: general business; secre- 
tarial; medical secretarial; laboratory tech- 
nician. Music and art. A.A., A.S. degrees. 
Activities, sports. 180-acre campus near 
Philadelphia. Affiliated with Catholic Univer- 
sity. Catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, Dean, 
Box A. Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 
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What can I do? 


Buco GROUPS of 


people are of great help to us. One group knows definite people who 
would really enjoy and greatly profit from reading AMERICA. This group 
takes direct action. They send us the names and addresses. They give trial 
subscriptions. They speak openly about AMERICA. 

The second group is a different type, equally willing to help, but in a 
different way. They dislike giving out names and addresses. They do not 
become promoters. They would rather be anonymous contributors. 

To the first group we say, “Thank you for your action for AMERICA. 
The more the better.” 

To the second group we say, “There are many anonymous ways you 
can help. One valuable way is through our Subscription Fund.” For ex- 
ample: Through our Subscription Fund we can answer requests for free 
subscriptions from these appeals, actually received in our office in recent 


weeks: 


PACIFIC ISLANDS FOR CHINA 
ee : : MISSIONARIES-IN-EXILE 
Our Sisters conduct two kindergar- 


tens, the parochial school, religion classes 
for the children attending the public 
schools and a novitiate for the local 
Sisters ... 

“We have managed to set up a reading 
room but we are very short of Catholic 
literature .. .” 


Hong Kong (4) 

Taipei, Taiwan, Free China (2) 
Hsinchu, Taiwan, Free China (1) 
Manila (2) 


TEXAS Hiroshima, Japan (1) 


“One of our committees distributes 
Catholic literature in places of public | Tokyo, Japan (2) 
gathering, especially where non-Catholics 
who might never see well-written Cath- | Yokoshuka Shi, Japan (1) 
olic publications can read magazines like 


AMERICA ...” Baguio City, Philippines (1) 


We receive very many calls to send AMERICA to people very much in 
need of help. We cannot answer them all— 
unless you would like to add your share to the AMERICA Subscription Fund. 
You send what help you can. We'll send AMERICA around the world to 
those who seek and need the help it gives. 


Write to 


America suBsCRIPTION FUND 70 East 45th St. New York 17, N. Y. 








